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Editorial 


As this number appears at a time when it is impossible to give any account of the Library 
Association Conference, we have turned aside from conference subjeéts to some of our 
more usual matters. In our next issue we hope to give adequate impressions of what promises 


— to be a really interesting and produétive meeting. 
* * * * 


We were glad to see that the Honorary Secretary of the Library Association addressed 
the Torquay Conference of the Associated Booksellers of Great Britain and Ireland last month ; i 
and that in the opinion of his hearers, Mr. McColvin put the case of the common interest of 
Public Librarian and Bookseller with ‘‘ unanswerable strength and clarity.” It is not always 
realised by librarians how much is done for them by the officers of the Library Association. 
This was a case in point. Lately we have been inclined to question that part of the book- 
selling business which is called library work, and Mr. Savage continues his view of that 
controversy in our correspondence ; but, apart from the merits of that question, librarians F 
and booksellers have a common interest in creating a reading, or, to adopt a modern slang 
phrase a “ book conscious,” public. No booklover will ever be able to buy enough books 
to meet his needs ; he must always have recourse to a library. That will not prevent the 
buying of books ; it aids it, as we have affirmed frequently, and from observation over 


many years. * * * * * * 

Few recent speeches have been so attractively quotable as that made by Earl Baldwin 
at the opening of the Cohen Library at Liverpool University on May 21st. Thus: “ no more 
delightful way of spending money can be thought of than in the provision or endowment 
of a library.”” He averred that “ it was a kind of heavenly pasture in which each of us could 
find the fodder we required for our sustenance and nourishment.” “ There are times when 
books might well be the only physic of a man.” Lord Baldwin went on to say that he had 
looked forward to the end of office so that he might read, but had found himself so tired 
that at first he could do nothing. As strength returned, he said to himself, ‘‘ You have to 
get back to the poets,” and then something said “ Wordsworth.” So he read The Excursion 
night by night, which brought him the calm which enabled him to read The Prelude. From 
that, by contrast, he progressed to Hardy’s Tse Dynasts, and then, feeling that he could read 
some prose, vermes 4 to a book he had read fifty years earlier, Froude’s Life and Letters of 
Erasmus. We think this progression is worth a moment of consideration. Incidentally, 
Lord Baldwin received a magnificently bound copy of Britton’s Worcester Cathedral from 
the architeét, Mr. H. A. Dod, and remarked: “‘A more beautiful idea than to make a present 
of this nature in place of the conventional key, I cannot imagine.” 

* * * * * * 

The combined music colleétions in public libraries must form an immense array of text- 
books, critical and biographical books and scores. There is as yet, however, no central 
lending collection of music in any way resembling, in its own field, the National Central 
Library. We do not think that the latter, with its many commitments and its financial diffi- 
culties, should be expected to undertake music. Music is not literature ; its scores take a 
certain book shape, but they are not books. It is expensive to buy, to bind, to circulate ; 
its career when it is popular is short and dear, for piano-music is torn at pianos daily, and 
musicians feel it their right to turn down and double over pages, and to mark, often with 
bold blue pencil or ink, the expression marks and breathing places in songs, and so on. There | 
are in London, in the colleges and academies of music, several libraries, which could, if 
they had some regional co-operation, make together a fine national library, with the great 
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British Museum colleétion as their background. This does not yet appear to be likely, but 
when musical bodies co-operate rather than compete, it should happen to everyone’s benefit. 
As for public libraries, there is no need to attempt any limit to their adtivities, but it is wise 
for the librarian to realise the cost involved, and to settle how far he will provide music 
before he begins his collection of it. McColvin and Reeves is a timely book on a difficult, 

While on this subje& of co-operation, we may refer again to the unique success, for it 
is unique, which attends the regional library systems. Report after report reaches us of the 
thousands of books interchanged between willing libraries. The South-Western Region 
has issued a first annual report which shows adequate organization in progress and already a 
- record of work done worthy of any region ; much of it, at this stage, due to the benevolent 
attitude towards the area of Bristol, in the Public Library of which the system is centred. 
The day is not far away when not to be in a system will be a mark of obsolescence. That all 
this national work has been achieved without any compulsion other than the driving power 
of the will to serve, is a matter on which we may congratulate its main inspirer, Colonel 
Mitchell, the Carnegie Trustees who have given initial cataloguing costs, pe | all who par- 

Our younger contemporaries have been discussing the question of examination 
text-books again. There has grown up a spirit in late years which appears to advocate that 
these books need not be bought ; someone should be willing to provide them without cost 
to the student. A counter to this is a letter in The Library Assiftant for June which points 
out that the cost of the standard text-books that are essential to the whole diploma preparation 
is £7, and argues that, spread over a period of from three to five years, the expense is modest, 
especially when the low cost of correspondence and the polytechnic courses now being 
arranged is related to that charged in other professions. On this last point we may note 
that the books recommended for the whole certificate of the Institute of Municipal Treasurers 
and Accountants is £40 and the cost of the correspondence course for the intermediate only 
is £10! What has interested us even more is the suggestion that students should keep their 
text-books after they have survived the examinations. That great teacher, Sir John Adams, 
in his The Student’s Guide, declared that a man’s text-books were the history of his intelle€tual 
life and no wise man ever dreamed of selling them. 

* * * * 

Several technical schools and colleges around London have recently established library 
courses ; there are such at West Ham Municipal College and at Hounslow, and courses are 
proposed, we hear, at Croydon and at Brixton. There is undoubtedly an advantage in such 
courses at low fees in places easily accessible, provided that the students accepted are persons 
already employed in libraries. We hope the Library Association, for whose examinations 
these classes are a preparation, will be given some supervision over them. The admission 
of unemployed boys and girls might complicate matters and perpetuate in a worse form, and 
with truth in this case, the criticism that library teaching is divorced from practical work. 
The courses will not affect the University of London School as that becomes every year more 
and more a post-graduate school. It would be a pity, however, if a certain number of students 
from public libraries did not avail themselves of the university course, which must inevitably 
rank somewhat higher in public estimate than a course at a local polytechnic. 

* * * * * * 

Recently there have been intensified attacks upon municipal spending ; some of them, 
as in the case of letters in The Daily Telegraph, marked by much violence of language and 
absence of faét. It would appear that some folks would welcome another May Committee, 
and no official could complain, if such an investigation were held without the hurried incon- 
sequence and recklessness which marked that Committee. One of the main charges made 
is—to quote the words of a correspondent—against “ the ‘trade’ unions of the various 
classes of municipal employees. This results in grossly excessive salaries in the majority 
[sie] of appointments,” etc.,-etc. Our municipal readers are familiar with this sort of 
language. Libraries may do something more, perhaps, than they do now to let the truth 
be public. It will not be heard by such critics as we quote, but it may reach those whose 
minds are not already fixed in error. 
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Miniature Scores in the Public Library. 


By E. T. Bryant, A.L.A. (Coulsdon and Purley Public Libraries). 

I sHOULD first make clear that this article deals specifically with miniature scores of orchestral 
and chamber music. For operas, etc., the usual vocal score with pianoforte accompaniment 
is of greatest general use. Similarly, for instrumental works the full sized score is likely 
to be of greatest service, but full scores of orchestral and chamber music works are likely 
to be nearly useless. Miniature scores of these latter works, however, are rarely provided 
in sufficient numbers. This seétion of the music collection usually appears unpopular, with 
the result that additions are infrequent, however small and inadequate the stock. That 
miniature scores do not deserve this summary treatment, and are worthy of more considera- 
tion I now hope to show. 

First, why do readers want miniature scores? There are many varied reasons, but 
probably the most usual is that of the man who likes to follow the music with the eye as well 
as with the ear, and finds that this joint effort aids appreciation. Again, study of the score 
may be used as a form of preparation for an unfamiliar work, so that on actual performance 
one has some idea of what to expect. The purist will compare the composer’s tempi and 
dynamics against those of the conductor or performers. These are three of many reasons. 

Scores are often wanted by students who are required to study particular works 
(especially for the orchestration), and these readers should be catered for as adequately as, 
for example, the chemistry or mathematics Student. Unlike these technical students’ works, 
miniature scores do not require new editions. Again a chemical or mathematical work is 
sometimes superseded by that of another author, but one cannot imagine a composer who 
will make the string quartets of Beethoven of mere historical interest only. 

The objection may be raised that the analogy is not a true one, as music is an art. In 
this case, compare music with drama. All libraries have many plays on their shelves that 
are possibly never acted, and are certainly of little interest to the general public. Never- 
theless, these works are stocked either because they are classics or are works of note in the 
history of the drama. All have some pretensions to immortality, and a similar claim on 
the part of a musical work should justify the inclusion of its miniature score if published. 

Compared with works of equal importance in other fields, miniature scores are low 
in cost. Although small, they represent good value, as music type is expensive to set up. 
Even with the present increase in the price of foreign scores (and the great majority of minia- 
ture scores are of continental origin), it is possible to build up a representative collection 
at a very reasonable price. 

« Returning for a moment to the question of demand, miniature scores are of interest 
and use to many of the multitude of musically minded people. With this large body of 
ep og users, it may at first sight appear Strange that the aétual number of issues is low, 

ut the reason is easy to discover. Even in London, where classical concerts are held most 
frequently, a work such as Elgar’s first symphony (to give an ordinary example), will be 
heard only once or twice in the course of a season. Add to this the possibility of one or two 
broadcast performances, and the maximum number of issues that this particular score can 
expe in the course of a year is three or four, unless the copy is used to follow a performance 
on gramophone records. If, therefore, this score is issued three times during that period, it 
can surely claim to have fulfilled its funétion. 

This figure may be considered uneconomic unless it is realised that the average life of a 
score is far in excess of that of the ordinary book. The handy size of the miniature score 
and the good quality po used combine to reduce wear and tear, and bound in cloth a 
life of twenty years is by no means uncommon. This point should be borne in mind when 


considering the original cost. 

The point to consider is that of the aétual provision of scores. It is a fairly safe generali- 
zation to say that most miniature scores are worthy of addition to a library’s shelves, The 
proportion of inferior works published is very small. Should the option of buying a batch 
of scores secondhand arise, the chances of getting good music are probably higher than with. 
any other type of score. New additions for small colleétions should be as far as possible 
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accepted classics, so that a sound basic stock of well-known works is provided first. No 
two people will agree as to exactly what is necessary. I would willingly provide a list of 
my own devising, but for the fact that a completely satisfactory one can be compiled from 
the new edition of ‘ Music in Public Libraries,” vol. 2. In making a choice, works pur- 
chased should be those that are regularly performed and which are to be found in the repertoire 
of artists of acknowledged greatness, either as conductors or performers. 

A number of works which would be in any basic list (¢.g., Beethoven’s Symphonies) 
are available in more than one edition, so that perhaps one or two comments are perhaps 
desirable. The two biggest editions numerically are the Eulenburg and the Philharmonia, 
in that order. Both are of continental origin, and owing to the decrease in the value of the 
pound, are at present at a premium of 2;—}33 per cent. over the list price. Speaking generally, 
the Eulenburg is much the more comprehensive, but the Philharmonia, generally rather 
dearer, is the more consistently excellent in paper and music type. Works in this latter series 
have a portrait or picture of topical interest as a frontispiece to each work. 

A number of classical works are also available in the Kalmus edition, which is of 
American origin. Apparently only orchestral scores are issued, but the edition compares 
very favourably with its continental rivals, and as the prices have not been raised, is often 
cheaper than either of the other two editions. 

Several works well worthy of purchase are published by Novello and the O.U.P., no 
other edition being available. Both these publishers produce miniature scores excellent 
both in a of paper and of the type. The works available in this form are usually 
ones by modern English composers—a commendable form of enterprise. Another edition 
that publishes modern works, mostly continental, is Schott. This edition, unfortunately, 
I do not know personally, but, speaking generally, most of the works are out of the range 
of the public library that has not a large collection of miniature scores. 

All these editions are easily obtainable in this country, there being appointed agents” 
for each of the foreign editions. 

Works available in this country in miniature score form can be easily discovered by 
reference to the “‘ Reference Book of Miniature Scores ” published by J. & W. Chester Ltd. 
(sth edition, May, 1936). This gives the works under each composer, and also the cost, 
but not, unfortunately, the edition or editions in which each work is published. The book 
also gives as an appendix a thematic list of symphonies and chamber music. This list includes 
such works as the Haydn symphonies and quartets, Mozart’s symphonies, quartets, concertos, 
serenades, etc., and is worth its place in every reference library for this list alone. Finally, 
the use and usefulness of miniatures is dealt with in a preface by Sir Henry J. Wood. Its 
cost is only 1s. : 

In general, miniature scores should be bound separately in order to be of greatest use. 
An exception may be made in the case of chamber music scores, which are often so slender 
as to render it expedient to bind two or three together. Where possible related works should 
be bound in this manner. For example, the three Rasoumovsky quartets of Beethoven would 
make an ideal single volume, and the economy in binding is alennes, but unrelated works 
of a composer should be bound separately wherever possible. 

This concludes my case for miniature scores. I only hope that it will induce a more 
sympathetic and favourable consideration of the claims of this section of the library to have 
at least a fairly adequate selection with which to confront the enquiring borrower. Musical 
programmes cover a far wider field than was the case even a few years ago, and this wider 
selection should be followed by public libraries in their provision of miniature scores. 


Note. 


What honour may be done to the name of a librarian is witnessed in the founding at 
Columbia University by the Carnegie Corporation of New York of the Melvil Dewey Pro- 
fessorship of Library Service. Thus to have the name of the founder of all library schools 
associated with the school in the largest university is a matter in which British as well as 
American librarians may rejoice. The first occupant of the chair is Professor Ernest J. Reece. 


‘ 
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Ideals and Realities* 


By KennerH C. Harrison, F.L.A. (Coulsdon and Purley Public Libraries). 


In the first place, what is an ideal? The Concise Oxford English Diétionary, that miniature 
supreme court of meanings, describes an ideal as something answering to one’s highest 
conceptions, something visionary, something existing only in idea. This impression of 
an ideal as something remote from reality, does nothing of course to negate all the known 
associations of the word. Let us pause for a moment to examine these associations, to 
consider the immediate and inevitable thoughts that spring unbidden to the mind at the 
very mention of the word. Fanciful, imaginary, unpractical, utopian, these are the epithets 
we think of, are they not, whenever we hear the word “ ideal,” and as a consequence we 
have come to think of an idealist as essentially and exclusively an unpraétical dreamer. To 
most of us, every idealist is someone whose thought is divorced from practicality, a man 
of words who is simply incapable of action. That this belief is not always correét, that it is 
possible to be both an idealist and a materialist,a man of ideas and a man of aétion at one and 
the same time, I hope to show in this pee for every improvement I suggest, every aim I 
indicate and every prophecy I make will be based upon the sure supposition that these aims 
and improvements are not only possible, but imminent, and closer upon us than perhaps 
we realise. 

The ideals of librarianship! What infinite possibilities, what perfeét Utopias can be 
flashed upon the screens of our minds by a few minutes’ contemplation of this phrase! We 
begin to think of beautiful and spacious new buildings, well-paid, well-educated assistants 
born for librarianship serving a large and increasing percentage of the population from an 
adequate stock, a stock, by the way, which has been selected knowledgeably, rationally, 
scientifically. Yet what is there so very unattainable in this view of the future ? Is it beyond 
our power to attract more people to our public libraries ? Are we satisfied with the standards 
of our own education and the rates of our salaries ? Is it impossible to improve even further 
the present book service to readers? I contend that these improvements are possible and 
necessary, and that they can be achieved by a continuance on the present lines of policy, 
plus an acceptance of several ideas that have already taken firm roots in the library profession. 

Here, before we grope at all into the misty future of librarianship, let us consider our- 
selves. Are we, who are undoubtedly the major providers of books to the English public, 
the guides, philosophers and friends of students, the detectives of the few specific words 
that matter out of the tremendous flood of print, are we satisfied with our condition and 
Station ? Do we consider that we have attained the acme of scholarship ? Does our remunera- 
tion compare with less learned professions ? I will not insult your acumen by answering 
these questions, but I will assert here and now that the subjects of education and remunera- 
tion are relative and inseparable. Improve the one and you improve the other. There is 
little doubt that the standards of education of public library staffs are in need of improvement. 
I refer not to professional education as such but to the general scholastic standard of assistants. 
Matriculation is no longer sufficient, for everyone has it these days, and a qualification 
possessed by the crowd must not be a terminus for the education of future librarians. We 
must go on increasing public confidence in our library staffs, and this can be done only by 
the infusion of better brains into our ranks. At the moment this profession can boast only 
a sprinkling of graduates. The immediate need is to infuse more and more graduates into 
the profession and, assuming that the future lies in the direétion of separated professional 
and clerical grades, the ultimate aim should be that all members of the professional grade 
must possess a university degree as a minimum Standard of general education. The effeéts 
of this development would be threefold. First, a better-educated staff would provide a 
better personal service to readers. Secondly, because of the undying existence of social 
snobbery, a university-educated staff would improve public opinion as well as public con- 
fidence in librarianship. Thirdly, an all-round increase of salaries would eventually take 
place, and librarianship would be put on a footing with other learned professions. 


* Abridged from a paper read at Southwark on March 23rd, 1938, to a Joint Meeting of the London and , 
Home Counties Branch of the Library Association and the Greater London Division of the A.A.L, 
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Another vital factor in the machinery of providing a good book service to readers is 
book seleétion, yet in how many public libraries is this important task executed on any 
rational basis? Quite often, there is no method of seleétion. Books are not seleéted, but 
are ordered by the crate, like oranges. The only answer that librarians can seem to find to 
mass book-production is mass book-selection. A more scientific and methodical tackling 
of the selection of books is urgently necessary. And we must begin by accepting the truism 
that intelligent and economical book seleétion can be done only by experts in the various 
departments of knowledge. I do not mean that we should enro! outside experts to help us : 
I never had much liking for that idea, because good book selection demands a knowledge 
of bibliography and library economics as well as a knowledge of special subjects. Because 
of this I support Mr. Savage’s recent remarks on divisional organization, for then the different 
mental characteristics and sympathies of each member of the Staff could be used to the best 
advantage, and both book selection and book service would gain. Especially book seleétion, 
which would then be undertaken by a panel of experts, who were at the same time librarians. 

Having, in the foregoing paragraphs, staffed the public libraries of England with ideal 
assistants, and having filled the shelves with books ideal in both quality and quantity, I turn 
now to library publicity, which is another name for how to attract people to the public 
library. The most surprising thing that is brought to light by a study of this question is 
that there is a vast number of people who do not even know the whereabouts of their nearest 
public library. Yet, on second thoughts, is this so surprising as it seems? I think not, for 
when we contemplate the great majority of library buildings in this country, puritanical 
and Victorian as they are, we can hardly expect people to notice them. It is no use talking 
about the ideals of librarianship while fifty per cent. of the population remains ignorant of 
the existence of public libraries. To remedy this, we must advertise library buildings, and 
one way in which this could be done is by the increased use of neon lighting. Some libraries, 
| believe, have already been fitted with neon tubes, but their number must be very few. In 
the meantime more and more shops and commercial buildings are being fitted with this 
neat, bright and compelling system of lighting and very soon public libraries will have the 
unenviable distinction of being the only buildings on the streets not lit by neon. What is 
Stopping us from joining in the general rush for neon? Is it the thought that we should 
not stoop to so low and commercial a practice? If, so, we must perish the thought for we 
cannot afford to harbour false scruples. Is it the cost ? Admittedly fifteen shillings per foot 
of tube runs up a sizeable bill, especially when installation and upkeep costs are added, but 
even so I shall never be convinced that its publicity value is not worth every penny of the 
outlay. There is also room for much increased use of the local press, which would give 
added publicity. 

I think the time has come for a nation-wide reading survey to be taken by the Library 
Association. I mean something on the lines of What W. oodside Reads and similar American 
efforts. Mass-observation, that anthropological movement of which we have all heard by 
now, has already conducted a reading survey with interesting results. People may laugh at 
scientific sociology in general and at reading surveys in particular, but they have at least one 
thing to recommend them—they deal with facts.and they provide facts. And until such 
time as a factual survey of the nation’s reading has been made, the efforts of librarians at 
book service can only be half-effective. 

If we are content to follow the snail-like crawl of progress it will be a long time yet before 
the ideals | have set forth begin to materialise. The point is: we must not be content to 
wait for progress, we must create it. Much could be done, and more quickly, if chief 
librarians adopted a more fighting and resolute attitude with their committees, something 
like the attitude they adopt when their own salaries are at stake! Much is being left undone 
because librarians are unduly afraid or pessimistic about bringing far-reaching reforms before 
their committees. They should remember that enthusiasm is infectious, and that a militancy 
inspired by enthusiasm is fairly sure to get results. 

In the short space at my disposal, | have only been able to touch upon the more important 
sign-posts towards the destiny of librarianship but when the ends of these particular roads 
have been achieved we shall be much nearer towards the ideal of a perfect book service. 


: 
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Classification or Fixed Location in 
Special Libraries. 
By L. THornton. 


Ir is generally accepted that libraries being inaugurated at the present time should be arranged 
by a recognised scheme of classification, and that older libriries should adopt one such scheme 
when being re-organized. Nevertheless, despite the fa¢t that there are several schemes in 
existence having been compiled particularly for special collections of books, many non- 
public libraries are so situated that it is extremely difficult to arrange the volumes according 
to any acknowledged system of classification. 


University and college libraries present a typical example of complicated shelving con- 
ditions. Frequently the books are scattered throughout the buildings and arranged in special 
colleétions in approximation to the appropriate departments. Although the subjeéts overlap 
to a certain extent, the storage of the collections in separate rooms modifies the difficulties 
of classification. For instance, the Library of Congress scheme could be adopted with the 
addition of a symbol representing the appropriate department, to facilitate the sorting of 
the volumes when they accumulate at the main library. The situation is somewhat similar 
to that encountered in public library systems consisting of main library and several branches. 


A more serious proposition is that presented by the smaller special libraries, such as 
those conneéted with medical schools and research institutions. Here the library frequently 
consists of one room, perhaps with a gallery, and in this limited accommodation one must 
house periodicals, current textbooks with previous editions of them, older classics of the 
subjeéts colleéted, and probably at least one special colleétion, consisting perhaps of works 
by persons connected with the institution. 

The students require the latest editions of current textbooks, together with works of 
reference, while the ever-increasing collection of former editions must be shelved separately 
from the books of even more interest from the historical point of view. 


To attempt to classify a library under these conditions by any existing scheme of classi- 
fication is to invite disastrous results, for the main idea of practical classification, that of 
keeping together works on relative subjects, is violated. 


At the moment there appears to be no alternative except that of fixed location, whereby 
the books are to be found in the same position on the identical shelf. The modified method 
by which they are merely confined to the one shelf is to be preferred, as it facilitates the 
rearrangement of the volumes, and the insertion of new editions. In most libraries where 
these arrangements are to be encountered the cases are numbered, the shelves lettered in 
alphabetical order, and in addition the books numbered according to their positions on 
the shelves, should this latter be desired. 


Fixed location is of particular advantage in special libraries, as more important classes 
can be placed where required, with relative subjeéts grouped round them in the method 
most advantageous to the requirements of the institution. One of the main failures of certain 
of the recognised schemes of classification is that they cannot be adapted to meet the needs 
of specialist libraries without extensive alterations, and are, to an extent, inflexible. 


In most special libraries, certain subjects are concentrated upon, and require an extensive 
scheme of classification devoted to these subjeéts, with relative subjects grouped around 
them as annexes. In others, for instance medical school libraries, it may be advantageous 
to arrange the volumes in groups of the subjeéts that students are studying for examinations, 
the more advanced works being shelved among the books used by the senior students. 


When re-organizing an existing library, or organizing a new one, the question of adopting 
a recognised scheme of classification requires careful consideration, but the difficulties to be 
encountered in many cases, as enumerated above, must influence the decision in favour of 


fixed location, 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 


The Editor reminds me (as if I needed reminding !) that you addressed a letter to me 
in the May number. Mr. Collison may indeed flatter himself that the dead letter office is 


P now quite free of correspondence. 

n You are so obviously in the lists of a tournament with Mr. Savage that I scarcely care to 
1- venture in, in case my clumsiness unhorses both of you, or, more likely, lest I receive a buffet 
g from each! But such a letter calls for a reply and if I can only hang on to Mr. Savage’s 


leg for you, I will. 

- Mr. Savage wants you to prove that “‘ as a general rule, public libraries ‘ exercise choice 
ul in the matter of fiction’ and do not send out the most utter drivel, bad for their readers, 
D physically, mentally and spiritually.” I make no claim to be P.T. instructor, psychologist 
s or parson, and Mr. Savage suggests, by inference, that he combines all three in his make-up. 
e But like you, old friend, I allow no book to reach my shelves unconsidered. 


J BAGMEN WITH PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 

find no welcome in my office, although the representative of any reputable firm of publishers 
may call and hope to find me disengaged. I try, too, always to be ahead of my public’s taste, 
$ but appreciation of my idealism is forthcoming from few. Recent experience, in my own 
y Lending Library, of readers’ enquiries continues to appal me. Most of my readers want, 
t not a special book, good, bad, or indifferent, but “a love story,” “ a thriller,” “a detective 
; yarn,” or “a blood.” (One of the most economically minded of my committee men reads 
“ bloods ” and nothing else but “ bloods” and objeéts periodically to as much as 25 per 
cent. of my book-fund being spent on fiétion!) Towns and counties vary much. I am 
prepared to argue, in private, that my town displays less taste and less demand for good 
books than any other in the country, but I should probably encounter serious competition 
in any informal debate among English librarians. 


You quote Mr. Callander to the effeé that “ it was not desirable to attract people with 
no literary taste to the library.” This, of course, is a high ideal, but sheer, unadulterated 
nonsense in practice. The background of the vast majority of our citizens being what it is, 
are we to make no provision whatever for their demands? Is the produét of the slum or 
of the third-rate village school to find no welcome when he or she comes for Charteris or 
Dell. No! Eratosthenes, 


My Own Lirerary Past 

is far too murky to justify any such aétion on my part. I learned to prefer other authors to 
Farnol and Deeping, not by any formal course in literary appreciation but by reading them 
until I tired. I well remember when “ Sorrell and Son” and “ The Amateur Gentleman ” 
seemed to me the summit of literary achievement, and that was long after I became a member 
of a library staff. (Why the very waiting period occasioned by secondhand purchase of their 
later works was ar agony!) It took me quite a long time to think out for myself what was 
lacking and what was there to excess in these books. I know now that it has done me much 
good to go through this stage. Adolescence, too, may be expressed in literary taste much 
more often in liking for Deeping or Farnol than for Keats or Tennyson, or, better, for 
Browning and Shelley. I number hosts of good readers among my friends and few regret 
the Deeping-Farnol period. 

Twopenny libraries, of course, circulate stuff that we would not touch with a barge- 
pole. Mr. Savage, however, has been bitten so badly by the fiction bug, and in so many 
places, that he is sore all over and won’t be really happy until fi€tion has gone from our 
libraries altogether. Bless him! but what does he think I should do if faced with the task 
of satisfying only tens of readers instead of thousands ? I would much rather that my readers 
came and took something from my shelves, even if it be only a fraction better than they 
may secure from the twopennies in the town. Most of my readers are very strongly of the - 
opinion that my standards are too high already for them and, of course, they are right! But 


} 
. 
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so long as they are just not too high to drive them away, | believe that I am working on the 
right lines. 

The vast majority of our public library readers come from homes which are managed 
recariously on tiny incomes, even by the standards of our own stipends. Their lives are 
ived on a very low level. They have been educated only up to the age of fourteen and may 

even believe, as did one of my readers yesterday, that Norway is in the Far East! One of 
the most interesting findings of Mr. Savage’s Edinburgh survey was that well-housed citizens 
use the library more advantageously than dwellers in slums. Mr. Savage has approached 
more closely to the truth of the whole matter here than in any other of his numerous con- 
tributions to our subject. Reading habits can’t be examined independently of the social 
conditions which produce them. In the name of all that is sane, Eratosthenes, let us face 
facts! We may expect to raise 

THe STANDARDS OF READING 

as the standards of living are raised. We cannot and must not wow limit our public service 
to meet the demands of a tiny and fortunate minority. We have to refleét and serve the 
world as it is and as it develops, not only as we would like it to be. 


A local chemist rang me up yesterday to ask for the strength of formalin to be used for 
a special purpose. He thought that it had to be neat but was obviously grateful when I read 
him the authority for five per cent. solution. I am a sympathetic and helpful soul, I hope, 
and refrained from asking my enquirer which reference books he kept himself. I gave 


service, but I shall never patronise his thriving business ! 
Vale ! 
EurIpIDEs. 


[We do not bold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LetrERs ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 


—Editor, Tue Lisrary Worvp.]} 


Personal News 


Miss L. E. Taytor, B.a., the Children’s 
Librarian of Johannesburg, who is exchang- 
ing posts with Miss G. M. Hunt, the Children’s 
Libearian of East Ham, for a period of twelve 
months, commenced duties in East Ham on 
May 9th. At the request of the B.B.C., Miss 
Taylor was included in the Television pro- 
gramme that was broadcast last month. 
Topicalities 

MITCHAM was once noted for its lavender, it 
Still is noted for its annual fair, it should be 
noted for a Borough Librarian who is an 
opportunist of the highest order. When the 
Co-operative Exhibition was held in Mitcham 
recently, Mr. L. Montague Harrod was unable 
to secure a Stand for the Public Library. On 
learning that the Public Health Department 
had had the good fortune to secure a stand he 
had printed two special book lists—* Physical 
Fitness” and “ The Ideal Home ”—which 
were admirably suited to distribution from the 
Public Health stand. In a truly co-operative 
spirit Mitcham’s Medical Officer permitted 
the dispensation of the Public Library pro- 


paganda. Both book lists had a neat and 
economical format, and were clearly and 
attractively printed in green ink on white and 
cream paper of good quality. 

At the end of April last the new Sheepscar 
Branch Library, designed by F. L. Charlton, 
Esq., F.R.1.B.A., of Leeds, in consultation 
with the City Librarian and the Superintendent 
of Branch Libraries, was opened by the Lord 
Mayor of Leeds. The new Branch replaces 
one opened in 1877 on a site contiguous to 
that of the new building. (The original Branch 
consifted of one room over a police Station.) The 
new building combines adult and junior 
lending library on the ground floor, with a 
total area of 2,750 sq. ft. and shelving for almost 
7,000 volumes. Administration offices and 
Staff rooms are at the rear. The Reading 
Room and the Joseph Porton Room are on 
the upper floor. The Joseph Porton Room 
houses the library of the late Rabbi Moses 
Abrahams. The cost of the building, in- 
cluding fittings and furniture, was £11,586, 
and a stock of 13,000 volumes was purchased 
at an additional cost of {2,000. “‘ The external 
facings of the building are of hand-made 
bricks, on a base of Portland Stone, with 
Westmorland slate roof. It is heated by the 


Y THE PRESIDENT OF THE LIBRARY ASSOC 
NEW (Vth) EDITION, REVISED 
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IATION 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION 


Theoretical, Historical and Practical. With Readings, Exercises and Examination 
Papers. By W.C. BERWICK SaYers (Chief Librarian of the Croydon Public Libraries). 
Author of ‘‘ Manual of Classification,’’ “‘ Manual of Children’s Libraries,” etc. ; Editor 
of Brown’s “‘ Manual of Library Economy.” 

Fifth Edition—revised and considerably enlarged. Cloth. Crown 8vo. Pp. 320. 


10s 6d net. 
SCOPE OF THE WORK. 


The new edition of this standard work, which has been revised to keep it abreast of modern 
conditions, sets out in the first part the purpose and uses of classification, expounds very simply 
the principles from classical logic according to which schemes can be made, and expounds the parts 


of a library classification. 


The second part gives the history of the various schemes that have 


been proposed, in accordance with the author’s view that the best approach to modern schemes 
is through a knowledge of the circumstances in which they were developed. The third part deals 
with practice, the application of a scheme, the rules of classifying, and such vital matters as the 


classified catalogue, book-display, etc. 


The fourth part is a series of graduated exercises, meant 


to be used with the book throughout, forming a course in practical classification based upon 


the Dewey classification. 


CONTENTS 


Dedication—Preface to the Fifth Edition—New Preface for Beginners—Introduction. 


PART L. 
THEORY. 


The Purpose and Effects of Classification—The Making of the Schedule I—Terms. Principles 
of Division—The Making of the Schedule JI.—Artificial and Natural Classification—The Parts 


of a Book Classification—-The Elements of Notation. 


PART II. 
HISTORY. 


Author and other Book-Marks. 


Introductory. Kinds of Classification. Authorities—Early Theories and Schemes—Utilitarian 
Systems: Aldus, Naudé, The French System, Brunet, The British Museum—The Expansive 


Classification—The Library of Congress Classification—-Decimal Classification : 


Shurtleff, Bodleian, The Baconian Chart, Dewey’s Predecessors— The Dewey Decimal 


du Maine, 


Classification-—The International Classification—The Subject Classification—Bliss’s System of 
Bibliographic Classification, Ranganathan’s Colon Classification, Special Classifications, etc. 


PART III. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 


The Rules of Classifying—The Classified Catalogue—The Arrangement of a Classified Library— 


Book Display. 


PART IV. 


A SHORT COURSE IN PRACTICAL CLASSIFICATION WITH SPECIAL 


REFERENCE TO THE DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION. 


Preliminary and Method of Approach; and a Short Series of Exercises on General Rules— 


General Works—Philosophy—Religion—Sociology 


and Economic Science—Literature and 


Philology—Test Examination, I.—Science—Useful (or Practical) Arts—Fine and Recreative 
Arts—History and its Collaterals—History and its Collaterals, continued. Final Hints and 


Conclusion—Test Examination, II. 


APPENDIX. 


Examination Hints and Questions—List of Authorities. 


GRAFTON & CO., Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Invisible Panel System, using a gas-fired 
boiler with thermostatic control. The floors 
in the entrance hall and landing are in rubber, 
whilst the floors in all public rooms are 
covered with cork tiles, laid in pattern. The 
entrance hall is lined to a height of 4ft. from 
the floor with Travertine marble with Swedish 
green marble capping, and the Stairs are in 
terazzo, with non-slip treads. The lending 
library and reading-room fittings are in 
Austrian Oak: those in the Joseph Porton 
Room are in Indian Silver Greywood, with 
Australian Walnut cross-bandings.” 

The Libraries and Arts Committee of the 
City of Leeds has every right to be proud of 
this beautiful new library, but it is debatable 
whether the following message from the 
Chairman was the best means of encouraging 
the public to utilise the fresh service. ‘‘ The 
New Sheepscar Branch Library is a credit to 
those responsible for its design, and is so 
beautiful in its fittings and decoration that 
members of the Libraries and Arts Committee 
express the hope that you who use it will 
guard it zealously and do everything in your 
power to prevent damage to it by others. 

A public building is civic property, and 
should be regarded as being in the public 
trust, to use wisely and with discretion. 

If you are a borrower will you kindly see 
that the books borrowed are carefully used, 
and remember that a soiled book can give 
offence to other readers.” 

To commemorate the Bi-Centenary of the 
conversion of John and Charles Wesley, a 
splendid exhibition was held in the Hornby 
Art Library, adjoining the Piéton Reading 
Room of the Liverpool Public Libraries. The 
exhibition opened on May 13th and continued 
to May 318t. Admission was free. The 
exhibition was made possible mainly by the 
kindness of the Rev. Sidney Lawson, of 
Douglas, l.o.M., who loaned his valuable 
collection of books, pamphlets, autograph 
letters and relics relating to John and Charles 
Wesley. Among the books and pamphlets 
were first editions of “ The Christtan’s 
Pattern ” (1735), “ Hymns and Sacred Poems ” 
(1739), ‘ Serious Considerations on Absolute 
Predestination ” (1741), “A Serious Call to 
Holy Life” (1744) and the extremely rare 
“ Primitive Physick” (1747). The relics 


consisted of small busts, plaques by Turner 
‘and Wedgwood, miniatures in ivory, bronze, 
etc., engraved and water-colour portraits, 
including Hone’s portrait by John Greenwood, 
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on glass. The Liverpool Public Libraries 
exhibited books on John Wesley and 
Methodism, and water-colour drawings of 
Liverpool Methodist chapels. The following 
library publications have been received: 
Bethnal Green: Eng/and’s Green and Pleasant 
Land, a sele& book list, March, 1938. Holiday 
Books.—Colchester: Select Reading Lists, 
Colchester’s History, Nursing —Coventry : The 
Coventry Bookshelf, May-June, 1938.—Croydon : 
The Reader’s Index and Guide, May-June, 1938.— 
Halifax : The Reader’s Guide, April, May, 1938. 
—King’s Lynn: Readers’ Quarteriy, May, 
1938.—Leeds : Books that march with time, 
Directories, Commercial and Technical Library, 
Book-Mark Book-Lists. — Manchester: The 
Manchester Librarian, April, 1938.—Middles- 
brough: Book List and Bulletin, Number 8, 
April, 1938.—Middlesex : Books for All, May, 
1938.—Paddington: New Books for May, 
1938.—Rotherham: Book Liff, Additions to 
the Lending Library, April, May, 1938.— 
Rugby: New Books, May, 1938.—Scarbor- 
ough: A Seleéion of Books on Gardening, 
New Books, April, 1938.—Sowerby Bridge: 
List No. 36. Cookery Books, 300 copies dis- 
tributed at a series of Cookery Demonstrations 
held at the local Gas Showrooms. List No. 37. 
Gardening Books, 250 copies distributed. List 
No. 38, Are You Going to Scotland? 250 copies 
distributed. Now that you are Leaving School, 
copies distributed to all School-leavers in con- 
nection with a brief talk given to them at the 
Public Library —Swinton and Pendlebury : 
Bulletin, May, 1938, and Index to Vol. 10, 
April, 1937—March, 1938. 


Library Reports 
By Herserr C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 
BRENTFORD AND Cuiswick Public Libraries 
and Museums.—Report for the years 1933- 
1937. Librarian and Curator, Mizpah Gilbert, 
F.L.A. Population (estimated, 1937), 62,490 
Rate, 2.480d. Income from Rate, £6,721, 
Stock: Lending, 46,700; Reference, 
24,230. Additions, 7,739. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 1,018,728 ; Junior, 211,975 ; Reference, 
97,534. Borrowers, 13,651; extra tickets, 


11,317. Two Libraries. 

In deference to the desire of the Council for 
economy the Libraries Committee refrained from pub- 
lishing an Annual Report during the past four years, 
and this present one, therefore, covers the whole of the 
period from April, 1933, to March, 1937. During that 
time steady progress has been made and the popularity 
of the libraries has greatly increased. The circulation of 
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“Litera scripta manet” 


How very true is the old Latin phrase, ‘‘ The written 


word remains,” especially when the written word is POINTS WORTH 
encased in a smart strong and durable STARR binding. CONSIDERATION 
Whether you order the cheaper grades or the highest — 

quality work, you know that in each STARR-bound @ QUALITY 

book there are hidden sources of strength in split boards, Only skilled craftsmen are 
loose back work calico lined, and “ protected” leather. 
It is this extra quality and workmanship which is res- ae a 
ponsible for the increased life, strength and flexibility, @ RELIABILITY 

and enhanced appearance of every book we bind-—and 
the main reason why each month we have the pleasure be reliable in every detail. 
of adding more and more librarians to our extensive @ CUSTOMERS’ 

list of sati customers. Why not give us a trial? INTEREST 


is always our first and fore- 
most consideration—a fact 


every member of the staff 

9 keeps in view. 

A R R S 
The whole of our organisa- 


tion is always at the service 


d. STARR & SONS, LIMITED of our customers. 
DAWBER STREET WORKS - WIGAN 


| Est’d over 70 years | also at 14 Wallgate and Rowbottom Square 


3484 (2 lines) "Grams: “STARRS ” 3484 Wigan 


29, LUDGATE HILL 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, LTD. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT. KaTE EVANS. 
A new Novel of Fiction and Propaganda—absorbing interest. 7/6 net 
HOLLYHOCK PRINCESS OF THE PLAINS. Sara C, ALFORD. 
A grand story of the Great South-West. 6d. net 
AN ORKNEY MAN ABROAD. JOHN GARSON. 
A story written in simple, direct English of a full and active life. 6/- net 
CAESAR’S PROSCRIPTION. AUGUSTUS SPIERS. 
A delightful and little known Romance of Caesar’s Youth. 3/- net 
POEMS OF LIGHT AND SHADE. panes ELIZABETH MOORE. 
These Verses present the record of a mind sensitive to beauty 3/- net 
TWO’S COMPANY. By Raovut.” 
An account of a walking tour through the Black Forest. Charmingly told. 3/- net 
THE SUIT OF ARMOUR AND OTHER Saran Ley. 
A miscellaneous collection that will int 2/6 net 
a WISDOM. WHITE WING. 
(through the hand of E. R. Veira) urging us all towards that Righer 
e 
THE SCIENCE OF TOWN PLANNING. H. W. CROWTHER-GREEN. 
A general treatise on the principles and procedure of Town and Country Planning. 2/6 net 
CONCERNING CHURCHYARDS. Rev. A. LAURENCE HARRISS. 
Valuable notes governing Churchyards, as distinct from pablo Cemeteries. 1/6 net 


THE ABOVE BOOKS MAY BE ORDERED OF ANY LIBRARY OR 
BOOKSELLER. CURRENT CATALOGUE FREE, ON APPLICATION ; 
AND THE PUBLISHERS UBLIGATION. ALL TYPES FOR PROMPT 


LONDON, E.C.4 
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books for home reading has continually grown, and in 

1937 was well over a quarter of a million, 12,000 more 

than in 1933. The issue of books to children had 

gradually declined until the year just closed when a 

slight increase over 1935-6 was recorded. Several 

Schools have been provided with libraries and all these 

are being well used. No exaét record is kept of the 

number of books consulted in the Reference Library, 
but this department has been widely used, as has also 
the “ Information Bureau ”’ which dealt with over 

20,000 queries during the four years covered by this 

report. The Illustration Colleétion now totals over 

12,000 items. An estimate of the number of visitors to 

the Museums was placed at 29,000 

Coutspon and Puriey Public Libraries.— 
znd Annual Report, 
Librarian, T. E. Callander. Population 
(estimated, 1937), 58,070. Total stock, 
35,946. Additions, 8,218. Withdrawals, 
215. Issues: Lending, 567,428. Bor- 
rowers, 15,532. § Libraries. 

After the customary rush of readers to a new 
library a gradual settling down to normal conditions 
is being experienced. This second year of service has 
seen the falling-off of a large number of readers who, 
apparently, joined up for the novelty of the thing at 
the opening of the new libraries, and who no longer 
feel the need of a literary Stimulant. In spite of this, 
however, Steady progress in other direétions can be 
claimed. In the seven months the libraries were open 
in 1936 302,616 books were lent; in the year just 
closed this figure was increased by 264,812 volumes. 
Borrowers are allowed the privilege of returning books 
to any of the five libraries irrespective of where they 
were borrowed. A glance at the sketch map printed 
in this Report shows that there are Still large areas in 
the Urban Distriét which are a good distance from any 
of the libraries. It is suggested that an additional small 
branch library would be of great service in the Old 
Coulsdon distrié. 

Crorpon Public  Libraries.—Reading in 
Croydon: the record of a year, 1936-1937. 
Chief Librarian, W. C. Berwick Sayers, F.L.A. 
Population (1936) 242,100. Rate, 2.67d. 
Income from Rate, 21,157. Stock: 


Lending, 189,986; Reference, 38,602. 
Additions, 17,332. Withdrawals, 11,733. 
Issues: Lending, 1,452,906; Reference, 


484,147; Illustrations, 8,160 ; Prints, slides, 
etc., 13,782. Borrowers, 65,723; extra 
tickets, 45,774. Branches 4, and 1 held jointly. 
The successful funétioning of the library system 
which has been reported during past years has been 
fully maintained in the year under review. There were 
no very large figures of increased issues. Every effort 
was direéted towards making the service till more 
efficient in detail, and means were devised to overcome 
the disadvantages of limited accommodation. The public 
service is becoming more reStriéted owing to the ever- 
increasing congestion. The Libraries Committee, 


however, are confident that the Library will find an 
appropriate and dignified part in the Town Hall 
extension which is being carried out. Definite progress 
has been made towards the provision of two new 
branch libraries, building being in progress in both 


1937-1938. Chief 


instances. The Council have secured a site for another 
branch library in the Addington distri€t, where a village 
library is now maintained. A thorough examination 
and renovation of the roof of the Braithwaite Hall, 
which houses the Central Reference Library, were 
undertaken. The lighting of the Hall was overhauled 
and improved. The Central Lending Library ex- 
perienced its busiest year on record. Nearly half a 
million books were circulated from there during the 
past twelve months. The increase recorded was 
entirely in classes of non-fictional works, as fiétion 
dropped by nearly 6,000 on the year. The Committee 
have lost two of their oldest members. Alderman West 
and Mr. Edward G. Martin both retired during the 
year after serving for 35 years. 

Guioucester Public Library. — Books and 
Readers: Annual Report, 1936-1937. City 
Librarian, P. W. Bennett, A.L.A. Popula- 
tion (estimated, 1936), 56.610. Rate, 1.429. 
Income from Rate, £2,156. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 22,597; Reference Books, 27,282, 
Pamphlets, 35,030. Additions, 3,848. 
Withdrawals, 1,659. Issues: Lending, 
148,715; Reference, 11,937; Blind, 305. 
Borrowers, 5,481; extra tickets, 2,564. 

All branches of the library service recorded ex- 
tended use during the year being reviewed. The 
greater demands made upon the Lending Library were 
particularly gratifying, as the issue from there had been 
Steadily declining for the past five years. The increase 
in home reading was entirely in the non-fictional classes, 
as there was a decided drop in the use of fiétion. Readers 
in the Reference Library were more numerous than in 
past years and consulted about 4,000 more books than 
in 1935-6. Many notable additions, including some 
valuable gifts, were made to the Gloucestershire 
Colle&tion which now comprises over 4,500 volumes 
and 35,000 pamphlets, documents, etc. This Report 
contains a reproduction of an autograph letter of John 
Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, 1551-1555, the original 
of which is now in the Colle&tion. Arrangements have 
been made for the provision of a Junior Library in 
Suffolk House, recently purchased by the Corporation. 
This new department should be ready for occupation 
early this year. 
HEREFORDSHIRE County 

Annual Report, 1937-1938. 
Librarian, B. Oliph Smith. 

Special interest attaches to this Report since it 
records certain new departures in the library service 
which, judging by results, have been entirely successful. 
Improvements have been made in every direétion and 
fresh activities undertaken in most areas. The public 
made a wider use of the system than ever before and 
nearly 3,000 more borrowers availed themselves of the 
facilities provided. The book stock totalled 60,782 at 
the end of the year, which is a net increase of 1,226. 
7,084 volumes were added to Stock, and 5,858 were 
withdrawn. The stock is now equivalent to 76 volumes 
per too of population. There are now 209 centres in 
the County from which books are issued and a total 
circulation of 345,121 was recorded duriny the past 
year. This is an increase of 26,122 over the previous 
year. Three regional branches were eStablished during 
the year, and eleven new centres were opened in rural 
areas. The service has also been extended to a number 
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LIBRARIANS’ BOOKS 


MALLETT’S INDEX OF ARTISTS 
By DANIEL TROWBRIDGE MALLETT 


Including the Artists of all Countries, and both past and present painters, sculptors, engravers, 
etchers, illustrators. 

In one alphabet are the names of the artists of all nations from earliest times to the featured 
names of to-day’s exhibits, 28,000 artists, thousands of our own day. 

Mallett’s is the first comprehensive index of artists and is particularly useful on contem: 

names. The author has had the co-operation of museums and dealers in bringing tagaier ab 
the available facts. 

Maliett’s Index belongs on the desks of museums, reference libraries, art schools, auction rooms, 
art galleries and collectors. 

MALLETT’S means minutes rather than hours when facts on artists are desired. 

Over 28,000 names, 640 pages. 50/- net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY, 1935 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT PERIODICALS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC TO THE UNITED STATES. 
EDITED BY 
CAROLYN F. ULRICH 
CureF, Perropicats Division, New YorK PusB.ic LIBRARY. 

This Directory is planned for those interested in business and industry as well as for librarians 
of all types and sizes of libraries, not only as a tool for reference but also as an aid in the selection 
of titles for purchase. The list does not aim to be exhaustive, but its eight thousand selected 
titles represent the periodicals published in the United States and abroad, especially in England, 
France and Germany, which have been found most useful in American collections. 55/- net 


THE BOOKMAN’S MANUAL 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 
Fourtx EDITION. 


A guide to Literature on a plan which, in three earlier editions, has proved its peculiar value 
to all buyers of books. 

It is an introduction to book knowledge with discussions of editions and their makers. It covers 
the whole field of reading and brings it to date. Authors are listed alphabetically within each 
field of literature—fiction, poetry, drama, essays, etc. British, Russian, French and other Con- 
tinental authors are included. All the books of each author are listed in chronological order 4 
date of publication. Publisher and price are given. 22/6 


FAMOUS LITERARY PRIZES AND THEIR WINNERS 
By BESSIE GRAHAM 


A handbook of information, revised and enlarged by Jessie H. Murray, with discussion and 
description of the character and details of over 60 prize awards given to books, followed bya 
listing of the titles that won each such award. Ninety-six pages, with index to titles, bound in 
cloth, size 5} by 84. 6/6 net 


Sole Agents in the British Empire and Europe for the books of the R. R, Bowker Co,, New York, 


J. WHITAKER SONS LTD. 


12 WARWICK LANE, E.C.4. 
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of hospitals. Increased book = have been given 

to centres. The Ross-on Urban Distriét 

Council handed over hele library powers to the County 

Council and the town is now reaping the benefit of a 

vastly improved service from a_ replanned library 

building. For the coming year the County Council 
have agreed to increase the book fund by fifty per cent., 
and the allocation for binding by thirty-three per cent. 

The Library Rate is to be increased to 3d. for the year 

1938-1939. 

Lincoin Public Libraries, Museum and Art 
Gallery.—Report of the Committee, 1936- 
1937. Director, F. J. Cooper, A.L.A. 
Population (1931), 66,243. Income from 
Rate, £3,676. Stock: Lending, 30,858; 
Reference, 12,404. Additions, 3,581. Issues: 
Lending, 257,176; Branch, 38,740. Bor- 
rowers, 13,675; extra tickets, 4,711. 1 
Branch. 

This is the first Report to be presented since the 
appointment of the present Director, and records the 
work accomplished in a very busy year. The total 
book circulation was below that of the year previous, 
but was nearly 30,000 more than in the last normal 
year before the issues began to soar during the period 
of induStrial depression. This is taken to be a good 
sign and suggests further increases during the coming 
year, Although no records are kept of the number of 
users of the Reference Library, this department appeared 
to be always well patronised. The children are again 
to have their own — department which was taken 
over for adult use during the peak period from 1931. 
A former leéture room is being converted into a modern 
junior library with its own separate entrance from the 
street. The Committee have under consideration the 
provision of further branch libraries in various areas 
of the City. The number of visitors to the Usher 
Art Gallery during the year amounted to 39,302. 


SourHport Public Libraries and Art Gallery. 
—Report of the Libraries and Art Com- 
mittee, 1936-1937. Chief Librarian, B.T. W. 
Stevenson, M.A.,_ F.L.A. Population 
(estimated, 1936), 79,100. Rate, 2.54d. 
Income from Rate, £9,061. Issues : Central 
Lending, 336,069; Junior, 49,166 ; Branches, 
178,388; Branches, Junior, 43,556; Ref- 
erence, 50,471. Borrowers’ tickets in force, 


72,680. Branches, 3. 

The Libraries,are continuing to make satisfactory 
progress, and there is a definite indication of a growth 
in serious reading. The issue of non-fiétional books 
amounted to nearly 8,000 more than in the previous 
year. A further pointer to the popularity and growing 
usefulness of the service is the large number of new 
borrowers enrolled during the year. Almost half the 
population are now registered readers. The total 
circulation was, however, slightly below that of 1935-6, 
owing mainly to a large drop in the use of fi€tion, and 
to the partial closing for redecoration of the Lending 
Department for three weeks. Each of the three branch 
libraries recorded increased circulation and are annually 
growing into very successful institutions. The need 
for a branch library at Crossens is urgent and it is to be 
hoped the Council will be persuaded to establish one 


at the earliest possible moment. A separate Junior 
Library was opened at the Birkdale Branch and was 
immediately popular and overworked. The Chief 
Librarian, Mr. Stevenson, gave a broadcast talk on the 
work of the Libraries in the National Programme in 
March, 1937, which led, it is believed, to the enlistment 
of very many new borrowers. Visitors to the Art 
Gallery numbered 85,439 during the year. 
SrrETFORD Public Libraries.—Annual Report 
of the Chief Librarian, 1937-1938. Chief 
Librarian, Threlfall, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion (estimated, 1937), 67,608. Rate 3.3d. 
Income from Rate, £6,317. Total stock, 
48,423; Schools, 4,640. Additions, 10,087. 


Withdrawals, 7,396. Issues: Lending, 
705,182; Reference, 22,353; Schools, 
56,318; Hospital, 1,260. Borrowers, 21,129 


extra tickets, 15,917. 4 Libraries. 

The year just closed witnessed further progress 
towards the completion of the Committee’s programme 
of a complete modern library system. Work has been 
Started on the Lostock Library building, and the site 
for the new Stretford Library has now been cleared. 
The very gratifying reports which come from the 
Trafford Park and Firswood Libraries indicate that the 
new buildings in these distriéts have been justified. 
Book circulation from all the libraries totalled 89,761 
more than in the previous year, although two of the 
libraries returned decreased issues from their lending 
departments. The Young People’s Library and the 
School Libraries were in much greater demand than 
in past years, and the service at the Hospital is rapidly 
growing in popularity. The percentage of ticket 
holders from all libraries Stands at the creditable figure 
of 31.3 of the population. 106 out-of-distri& borrowers 
use the libraries on payment. A “‘ Guide to Subje&s,” 
to facilitate the choice of non-fiGional books, was 
published during the year. 


The Librarians’ Guide to 
New Editions 


By Frep Bartow. 

Or all the many lists of books published in 
various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
perhaps unique. Its ae ys is not only to 
bring together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 

ArBer (Agnes) Herbals: Their origin and 
evolution, a chapter in the history of 
Botany. 1470-1670. Ed. 2. 1938. C.U.P. 
218. 

The edition of 1912 has been out of print for some 
time and the present edition embodies the result of a 
further twenty-five years’ study of the subjeét. The 
greater part has been rewritten and the text is now 
longer by about fifty pages. There is an interesting 
chapter on the evolution of plant classification. The 
format of the book is excellent. 
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PALAEOGRAPHY AND ARCHIVES: 


A MANUAL FOR THE LIBRARIAN, ARCHIVIST AND STUDENT. 


By H. G. T. CHRISTOPHER, A.L.A. (Bermondsey Public Library). With an Introduction 
by J. D. Stewart, F.L.A. (Librarian, Bermondsey Public Library). Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
xvi., 256 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 


Scope of the Work 


The material for the study of Paleography and Archives is spread over numerous works, 
most of which are written for the established palzographist and archivist, and none of which 
consider especially the librarian-archivist, the research student of history, or the library assistants 
and students who wish to sit for the Library Association and School of Librarianship examina- 
tions in these subjects. 

The scope of this work is to deal with the subject with reference to their special needs, adapting 
the material from these various sources, with necessary additions and observations. 

The subject divides into convenient chapters, and each chapter contains a bibliography 
of the works used as sources for the material of the chapter, to enable the reader to pursue a 
wider study of any particular part of the subject. 

For the benefit of those who are studying for examinations in the subject, questions from 
the examinations of the Library Association and the School of Librarianship will be appended 


to each chapter. 
Contents 
CHAPTER I.—The History of Writing. 


A short history of the Western bookhands, and the courthands which developed from 
them. Commencing with Latin to the first national hands—Anglo-Saxon, Merovingian, 
Beneventan and Visigothic—it proceeds to the Caroline Minuscule, and thence to th 
national hands of to-day. 

CHAPTER II. Writing and Writing Materials. 
(i.) Materials—stone, metal, bark, etc., and papyrus, parchment and paper. (ii.) Imple- 
ments—stylus, reed, quill and pen. (iii.) Methods—monastic scriptoria, scriveners, etc. 
(iv.) The form of books. 

CHAPTER III. The Transcription of Manuscripts. 
(i.) Abbreviations—suspension, contraction, etc. (ii.) Transcription—general rules. 
(iii.) Editing. 

CuapterR IV. Archives and Archive Value. 
(i.) Definition of archives. (ii.) What constitutes ‘“ custody.”’ (iii.) What an archive 
body is. 

CHAPTER V. Repositories. 
(i.) General planning of the building, with reference to the special considerations of fire, 
damp, etc. (ii.) Heating, lighting, ventilation. (iii.) Shelving, arrangement of depart- 
ments. 

Cuapter VI. The treatment of Archives. 
(i.) Accessioning of archives. (ii.) Classification. (iii.) Packing. 

CHAPTER VII. Repairing and Restoring Documents. 
(i.) Materials. (ii.) Mending and Cleaning. (iii.) Reagents, etc. 

CuapTer VIII. Use of Archives. 
(i.) Lists, indexes, guides, and their preparation. (ii.) Transcription, and the calendaring 
of archives. (iii.) Photographic means of reproduction. (iv.) The use of infra-red and 
ultra-violet rays in deciphering documents. 

CuapTerR IX. Selection and Destruction of Archives. 
(i.) Selection and destruction of useless material. (ii.) Materials to be used to ensure 
permanency of records. (iii.) Archives of the future. 

CHAPTER X. Public Records. 
(i.) Growth of archives, and of archive-making bodies. (ii.)Important classes of the P.R.O. 
archives. (iii.) Regulations. 

Appenpix I. Schedule of the classes of public archives and of the classes of local archives. 

APPENDIX II. Bibliography of Pal@ography and Archives. 

AppEeNpDIx III. Famous Manuscripts. 


GRAFTON & co., Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, LONDON, W.C.1 
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BreasteD (J. N.) The Conquest of Civiliza- 
tion. Ed. 2. 1938. Harper. 16s. 

The outstanding feature in this edition is the 
sixteen pages of new illustrations, many by courtesy 
of the Oriental Institute. Much of the new material in 
the book is based upon discoveries by members of this 
Institute. The whole of the text of the 1926 edition has 
been revised and reset. 

Britten (PF. J.) The Watch and Clock Makers’ 
Handbook. Ed. 14, revised by J. W. 
Player. 1938. Spon. 

Last revised in 1922. There has been considerable 
revision and change in the new edition, including much 
new matter. The seétion on Eleétric Clocks is about 
three times longer. Historical matters have been 
deleted yet the new text is some forty pages more. 
Brown (E. T.) The Book of the Triumph. 

Ed. 5. 1938. Pitman. 2s. 

A new chapter of about ten pages discusses the 
1937 and 1938 models, 

Evperton (W. P.) Frequency Curves and 
Correlation. Ed. 3. C.U.P. 12s. 6d. 

In addition to numerous alterations the chapters 
on Standard errors, the test of goodness of fit and the 
correlation ratio-contingency have been rewritten. 
Frecp (Samuel) and (A. D.) Eleétro- 

plating: a survey of modern practice. 
Ed. 3. 1938. Pitman. 12s. 6d. 

Six chapters have been added to the 1930 edition. 
These deal largely with the scientific principles of cleétrvo- 
deposition, but the text has been revised throughout 
following developments in the practical application of 
these principles. The new material has almost doubled 
the size of the book. 

Harpy (C. H.) A Course of Pure Mathe- 
matics. Ed. 7. 1938. C.U.P. ras. 6d. 

The changes in this edition are more important 
than any since the 1908 text was revised in 1914. In 
addition to some fifty pages of new matter, certain 
sections, as Chs. 6 and 7, have been rewritten. 


Jenntncs (John) Domestic and Fancy Cats. 
Ed. 6, by Mrs. W. S. Stone. 1938. Link 
House. 2s. 

The text of the last revision of 1927 has been 
considerably rewritten. The photographs of a new 
generation of champion cats are much better reproduced 
than were those in the last edition. 


KENDREW (W. G.) Climate: a treatise on the 
principles of weather and climate. Ed. 2. 
1938. O.U.P. 15s. 

The chief revisions of the 1930 text are to be 
found in the chapters dealing with Isolation and Wind 
Systems. All Statistics have been revised to date. 
Laski (H. J.) A Grammar of Politics. Ed. 4. 

1938. Allen and Unwin. tras. 6d. 

An introduétory chapter surveying developments 
in doétrine since 1925 has been added. Otherwise the 
book remains unchanged. 


Moore (Alex.) Ballroom Dancing. Ed. 2. 
1938. Pitman. 4s. 6d. 

The 1936 edition has been extended in usefulness 
by the inclusion of several of the old-time dances, 
such as The Barn Dance and The Veleta. The valuc 
of this chapter would have been enhanced with authori- 
tative inStruétions for The Lancers. <A further new 
chapter gives the more popular novelty games and 
dances. 

Murry (J. M.) Things to Come. Ed. 2. 
1938. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

\n introductory chapter of some twenty-eight 
pages entitled “On Love : Human and Divine,” has 
been added to the text of the 1928 edition. 

Myres (L. M.) Television Optics: an intro- 
duction. Ed. 2. 1938. Pitman. 30s. 

Twenty-four pages of new matter has been added 
to the last chapter and there has been slight revision of 
the earlier part of the 1936 text. 

Ostick (E.) The Outfitter’s Salesman. Ed. 2. 
1938. Pitman. $s. 

New matter has been included to cover the 
advances and changes in the men’s and women’s 
outfitting trades. 

AERONAUTICAL Socrery. Handbook of 
Aeronautics: Aero-Engines, Design and 
Practice, by Andrew Swan. Ed. 3. 1938. 
Pitman. 25s. 

First published 1931 and revised in 1934. The 
tirst volume of this revision was published carly this 
year and the second volume shows equally extensive 
revision. There is nothing inside the book to show 
that it is the second volume. ; 
(G. W.) Automatic Protection of 

A.C, Circuits. Ed. 2. 1938. Chapman and 
Hall. 15s. 

The 1934 edition has been extended by eighteen 
pages. Additional matter includes instrumental 
transformers, bus bar protection, negative sequence 
relays, etc. 

Wacker (R. C.) and Lance (T. M. C.) 
Photoeleétric Cell Applications. Ed. 3. 
1938. Pitman. 12s. 6d. 

This book was first published in 1933 and since 
that time the subjeét has passed from the purely experi- 
mental and novelty Stage to that of praétical application. 
Compared with the 1935 edition the book is some 
eighty pages longer and new material is to be found in 
each chapter. 


Review 


THE LEGAL DEPOSIT OF BOOKS.! 


I AM not as a rule enthusiastic about the pub- 
lication of theses written for Diploma- 
winning purposes, although I confess that 
my own was published—over twenty years 


1 Partridge (R. C. Barrington). The History of 
the Legal Deposit of Books throughout the British 
Empire ; a Thesis approved for the Honours Diploma 
of the Library Association. With a Preface by Sir 
Frederic Kenyon, 1938. xviii.3+64 pp. Demy 8vo. 
Cloth. Library Association, 18s. 
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ago, and not by the Library Association. 
The Library Association, it can be urged in 
reply, has always exercised great care in 
choosing theses for the honour of print. It 
goes even further; it tries to keep students 
from spending many months, or even years, 
on subjects which are not worth their efforts ; 
and, although one or two of its seleétions 
have naturally been criticised, on the whole 
the results have been most satisfactory. It is 
indeed fortunate for our profession that there 
are young people in it who are willing to 
give prolonged labour to various aspects 
of our work. In this good company Mr. 
Partridge can be placed confidently. His 
book on Legal Deposit fills a real and quite 
surprisingly interesting gap—if a gap can 
be interesting—in the history of the library 
and the book. We know, in a vague way, 
that selected libraries are entitled to receive 
books under the Copyright Aas, but may be 
surprised to learn the original reasons for it. 
That it builds up certain national repositories 
of all books published in England is a very 
definite benefit that can be recognised. We 
can understand, too, that it might have been 
welcomed by the printers when first it was 


begun as a purely voluntary arrangement | 


between them and Bodley for his library at 
Oxford. We can also see that when it became 
compulsory and was extended it came into 
disfavour, as do all taxes and rates upon the 
Englishman’s goods or purse; especially 
when—as Sir Frederic Kenyon points out— 
as a result of the Union with Scotland, five 
Scottish libraries were given the privilege, 
making, with a consequent addition of Sion 
College, no less than nine which were entitled 
to feceive a copy of any and every book. 
Imagine an unhappy publisher having to 
give away nine copies of The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ot the Oxford English Dictionary ! 
What one has perhaps not realised is that the 
legal deposit was a Government move at 
the Restoration to secure control of the Press. 
From the very first our rulers feared the power 
of printing, and Wolsey definitely advised 
Henry VIII. to control it, while the clergy 
were equally against the dangerous rt. 
Charles II. used this way of keeping it under 
supervision. Mr. Partridge has written a 
book which is interesting; on every page 
I have found some little fact that was worth 
recording. He covers the question from the 
beginning and reaches throughout the 
Empire, including India, the colonies, pro- 


tectorates and mandated territories. It is 
fully documented, has appendices of docu- 
ments,a good bibliography, and a well-devised 
index. Now and then he speculates; thus, 
“It is a sobering thought that many a book 
and pamphlet seen offered for a few pence 
on the first book-stall encountered may be 
worth hundreds of pounds centuries hence.” 
So it is, and that is perhaps why, although 
we are unconscious of it, all librarians haunt 
bookstalls!_ This book is a good book ; it is 
to be placed before the public as well as the 
librarian, and it is one on which the author 
and the Association may congratulate them- 
selves without egotism. W.C.B.S. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


GENERAL. 
Bioom (Ursula) The A. B. C. of Authorship. 


Frontis. Blackie. 3s. 6d. net. 

Here we have a really practical book by one who 
knows, for those who want to know. They will be, 
or should be, definitely grateful for the valuable infor- 
mation given by so successful an author, who has not 
hesitated to lay before them her own experiences and also 
to offer fully her encouragement to them to do and dare. 


BRANGWYN (John) Everybody’s Paris. Illus, 

Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Books on Paris are always welcome, more especially 
when they are written, as this one is, by an author who 
gives a fresh point of view and who takes the would-be 
sightseer through the very intimate quarters of this 
famous city. In his chapter entitled the Lay-out of 
Paris, the reader feels as though he were accompanying 
his guide in person through the streets he may already 
know, but which he now sees from a different point of 
view through another’s eyes. Chapter V. of part two is 
devoted to libraries but must be taken as helpful to the 
casual visitor rather than to the expert. 
ENCYCLOP.2DIA BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE 

YEAR 1938, being a survey of the principal 

persons, events, and developments in various 

spheres of knowledge and affairs during 
the year 1937. Illus. Encyclopedia 

Britannica Co. 2 5s. net. 

This is the first of what it is to be hoped will be a 
long run of a new and useful annual. The ground 
covered is vast and although the articles vary a little 
in their quality the Standard of the work as a whole is 
very high, and a cursory inspeétion does not reveal 
any faults of a serious nature. There are adequate 
cross references and the main headings have been very 
sensibly chosen, the illustrations are plentiful and of 
good quality. The main body of the work is preceded 
by a 14-page diary of events of 1937 which is most 
useful, reminding us, as it does, of the important facts 
of the year. The list of contributors to the volume 
makes imposing reading, they are all of them specialists 
on the subjeéts on which they write. 
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Cuase (Stuart) The Tyranny of Words. 
Methuen. tos. 6d. net. 

The average man feels that there is something very 
wrong with the way in which politicians, advertisers, 
journalists, and philosophers, all people who should 
be explaining the meaning of things, use words. But 
they ioe not been able to locate the trouble. Mr. 
Chase’s book which is a pleasant exposition of the new 
science of semantics, will help them. He raises many 
interesting points concerning the use of scientific 
terminology and meaningless abstractions, and in an 
appendix gives some valuable specimens of meaningless 
sections from prominent writers, including himself. He 
is greatly indebted to such writers as Ogden and 
Richards, and Korzybski, the pioneers in this new 
science of meaning. The general public should be 
grateful to him for bringing the work of these men 
more within their grasp. 

(L.) Companion into 
Surrey. Illus. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

The sixth of Methuen’s “ Companion ”’ series, 
which seek to present the distri€t they deal with in a 
literary and historical setting and to cnable travellers 
to appreciate better the natural beauties of the area. 
The topographical aspect is not however entirely lacking 
but the series is not intended only for “on-the-spot” use 
Dasureit (John Frederick) Fundamentals of 

General Psychology. Pitman. 1as. 6d. net. 

A long and important work of 655 pages, the scope 
of which it would be impossible to describe adequately 
in a short notice. It is sufficient to point out that the 
work has been accepted as a Standard one in America 
and has been adopted as a text-book by over 200 insti- 
tutions in that country. The very moderate price is an 
additional inducement for librarians to purchase copies 
for their branches and reference departments. 

De MaparitacA (Salvador) The World’s 
Design. Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 

Here is an epitome of all that the author's lifetime 
of service in the cause of international understanding, 
has taught him. He was head of the disarmament 
se&tion of the League, and Spain’s permanent delegate 
in Geneva. He sees in England the one nation which 
could save the world. After giving his theoretical and 
philosophical considerations, he outlines “‘a short- 
term” and “a long-term” policy by which this 
country could, he thinks, lead the world out of its 
present troubles. 


Densy (Elizabeth) Europe Re-Housed. With 
a Foreword by The Rt. Hon. the Lord 
Horder, G.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.C.P. __ Illus. 


Allen & Unwin. 14s. net. 

The author has visited many European countries 
in order to Study methods of slum-clearance and re- 
housing in them. For the sake of this book she has 
limited herself to examples taken from Sweden, 
Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy and France. She notes 
and compares the ways in which the variations of the 
same problem have been tackled and points out how the 
lessons which she has learned may be applied to the 
solution of the problem in this country. The illustra- 
tions are numerous and good. 


Emprre Opportunities. A Survey of the 


Possibilities of Overseas Settlement. Con- 


tributed by Dominions and other Experts, 
Blackie. 7s. 6d. net. 

A guide book to the Empire for prospeétive 
settlers. Various writers, each with particular qualifica- 
tions in his own line, have contributed chapters on the 
various colonies, the type of life offered by them and 
many other useful details which should enable anyone 
thinking of emigrating to make up his mind where to go. 


Howe (Sonia F.) The Drama of Madagascar. 
Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Lord Lugard. 
Illus. Methuen. 15s. net. 

Madagascar is the third largest island in the world, 
and its history may justifiably be described as dramatic. 
Mrs. Howe has written a readable account of the 
varying fortunes of the island and pony 3 of the 
diplomatic wranglings of which it has been the storm 
centre. She has concentrated on the part which the 
island has played in history, and there is a final chapter 
on Gallieni, the great Governor General of the Island. 
The work, which has also appeared in French, has 
been crowned by the Academie Frangaise. 


Jackson (Innes) China only Yesterday. Illus. 
Faber. 9s. net. 

A pleasant and unpretentious account, written 
without ulterior motive, of the life and conditions in 
China. The author is a young woman who went out 
to China because she wanted to and became friendly 
with many people and saw much of the land. She 
seems to have found some truth in Lowes Dickinson’s 
theory that there are numerous points in common 
between our race and the Chinese. The illustrations, 
like the book, are pleasant but undistinguished. 
LEIpMANN (H.) Tariff Levels and the Economic 

Unity of Europe. An Examination of 
Tariff Policy, Export Movements and the 
Economic Integration of Europe, 1913- 
1931. With an Introduction by Sir Walter 
Layton. Translated from the German by 
H. Stenning. Allen & Unwin. ats. net. 

\ detailed and fully documented Study of the 
tariffs which have been imposed on goods in Euro oo 
since the war and the influence they have had on tra 
The book is full of carefully compiled Statistical tables, 
including an appendix shewing the tariff levels of 
various countries. 
3rd edition, revised to date. 
New York, Fur Farms. 


MINK FARMING. 
1938. Illus. 
$1.00. 

These enterprising American publishers have made 

a speciality of books on the Fur industry, including 
Muskrat, Beaver, Chinchilla and Angora Rabbits, and 
Nutria. The one under review deals especially with 
the Mink and gives in detail important information 
with regard to the breeding, housing, feeding and care 
of this animal. There is an interesting exposition of 
the Mendelian Laws of Heredity and also particulars 
of treatment of the skins and marketing. It is a well 
known fact that there are many fur farms in this country, 
notably producing Nutria, but the businesslike way in 
which the Americans set forth the details of the farming 
and breeding should be of great use to those in this 
country who are working on similar lines. 
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Oxrvier (Edith) Without Knowing Mr. 
Walkley : Personal Memories. Illus. Faber. 


12s. 6d. net. 

Here is an admirable book for the leisure hour : 
one in which one rambles pleasantly with the author in 
the land of entertaining recollections. Even its title 
has a piquant flavour, for Miss Olivier wanted to be 
an aétress and said early in life that if she died without 
knowing the great dramatic critic of The Times she 
would have lived in vain. The delight of meeting him 
was never granted to her, but we have proof evident that 
her Statement must not be taken too literally, for in this 
work, had she achieved nothing else, she has written 
something worth while. 


PARMITER (Geoffrey de C.) Reasonable Doubt. 


Barker. 15s. net. 

Deals with the question of the infallibility of juries 
and the grave chance of a mistake in the decision of the 
twelve good men and true. Judgment may at the best 
of times be open to doubt or even criticism, but in Eng- 
land at any rate the men (and for the matter of that the 
women) may be credited with doing their utmost to 
temper Stern justice with possible mercy. To prove his 
point, the author gives a number of famous cases, 
notably Rouse, Arthur Beck, Steinie Morrison, 
Bywaters and Edith Thompson, amongst others. 


Rouse (W. H. D.) The Story of Achilles. A 
Translation of Homer’s “ Iliad” into plain 
English. Nelson. 7s. 6d. net. 


A companion volume to the same translator's 
version of the “ Odyssey.”’ He uses modern forceful 
English and has produced a translation which is remark- 
ably readable and breathes new life into what for most 
of us have been up to now dead bones. Nevertheless 
Dr. Rouse has not sacrificed his scholarship or accuracy, 
and his version, although not literal, adheres very closely 
to the spirit of the original. It is refreshing to read and 
should be a great favourite with lovers of Homer and 
should win him many new readers, who may have 
hitherto overlooked ‘‘ the world’s best seller.” 


Stwon (Shena D.) A Century of City Govern- 
ment. Manchester, 1838-1938. Illus. Allen 
& Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

Lady Simon has been a member of the Manchester 
City Council for nine years, and this is only one of her 
many qualifications for writing this work. It is an 
attempt to trace the development of the local govern- 
ment services in MancheSter from their inception one 
hundred years ago to the present time. The social 
services, the public utilities, rating, and finance are 
dealt with in separate parts and a glance is taken at the 
state in which MancheSter found itself at the beginning 
of the period and a forecast is made of the problems of 
the future. 

Woo.F (Virginia) Three Guineas. _ Illus. 
Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

The writings of Mrs. Woolf are not everybody’s 
meat, in faé&t they are some people’s poison. In this, 
her latest book, she has chosen the chance receipt of 
three separate requests to subscribe a guinea to a “ good 
cause,” to build up a work in which she can display 
her views on certain aspects of the contemporary scene ; 
war and peace, the position of women in the world 
to-day, intellectual and moral liberty, and so forth. 
For those who can follow the line of her twisting but 
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closely reasoned thought, this book will provide 
Stimulating fare. For those who prefer something more 
Straightforward it will probably provide something 
very different. It is illuStrated by several pertinent 
photographs. 


FICTION. 


HENDERSON (George C.) Whizz Fargo, Gun- 
fighter. Ward, Lock. 35. 6d. net. 

The speed with which these cowboys and people 
shoot one another up is truly surprising; in fa& one 
wonders there are any left to carry on. Whizz Fargo 
and his humorous “ pardner’’ are an entertaining pair, 
but the number of deaths in the book is Stupendous. 
They saw three people killed on their first day out, 
and were later on responsible for a good many more 
“dead ‘uns”’ themselves. 


Hoimes (L. P.) Gunman’s Greed. 
Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 

Buck ComStock was the vi&tim of a frame-up, 
and he gets sentenced to 25 years’ imprisonment for 
the murder of a man whom he killed in self-defence. 
But his pal helps him to break jail and he gets on the 
trail of his enemies right away. 

Jerome (Wells) Th’ Man from Montanny. 
Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 

Buck Haines had hair of a violent tow-colour, 
steel-grey eyes, and a grip on life. Though at 
first he was treated as a “ joke’ when he arrived at 
the O Bar O ranch, he soon proved to be indeed a 
man of parts. He wins through by sheer pluck and 
brings many evildoers to justice, 
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Kyug (Sefton) During His Majesty’s Pleasure. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

A somewhat improbable story of a woman who 
impersonated a supposed murderer’s wife to gain his 
release from a criminal asylum because she loved him 
and then threatens to send him back unless he keeps 
up the pretence that she is his wife. The ensuing 
complications are in a similar Strain and the result is 
a tangled web woven by several praéticed deccivers. 


LEDERER (Joe) A Leaf in the Wind. Trans- 
lated from the German by Basil Creighton. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Miss Lederer presents a vivid picture of the loves 
of Hubert Maquardt and Cary Seilern. He is heir to 
a large insurance company in Shanghai, and she is the 
daughter of Austrian aristocrats. While they remain in 
Europe they find happiness together, but their marriage, 
which leads Cary to China, becomes a tragedy of incom- 
may The Story develops in masterly style, and 
ceps the reader thoroughly engrossed. 


PreruLENGRO (Gipsy, King of the Romanies) 
Romany Love. Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 

Once again Gipsy Petulengro has proved his 
versatility. Having found success as a broadcaster, 
musician and author of various books conneéted with 
gipsy lore, he has now tried his hand at fiction. He tells 
the Story of a young “‘ gorgio "’ or non-gipsy child who 
was adopted by gipsies and lives with them until she is 
yo yee She has the chance to leave them but the call 
of the caravan is too strong, and in the end she returns 
to the life of her childhood. 


Ritey (W.) Gold Chains. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A strong Story, which admits to having a purpose, 
and is written with sincerity and some humour. It 
deals with the question of the answers to prayers and 
the marvels which may be accomplished when prayer 
is Operated scientifically, that is to say in accordance 
with the laws that govern it. The chief charaéters are a 
young priest, Walter Rally, his friend Bill Pepper, the 


Herbert Jenkins. 


convict, and Grannic Smiles, and they are very well 

drawn, 

ROWLAND (John) Murder in the Museum. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


A grizzly Story of a man who is poisoned in the 
reading-room. Inspeétor Shelley is floored—for a 
time, especially when a second murder takes place in 
quite a different neighbourhood. The author has 
made one slight error. He leaves the British Museum 
in charge of a caretaker who directs operations after 
the murder. As there is always an Officer in Charge 
present on the premises, this is a curious 5 
SHarp (David) Disputed Quarry. Jenkins. 

7s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Gatling is a charaéter. She could face up to 


a corpse like the best of them. When her niece, Penelope 
rang her up one morning on the telephone to impart 
to her a most amazing proposition she jumps into the 
breach at once and accompanies her to a lonely cottage 
in the country where the most amazing things happen. 
This Story needs but to be read to be thoroughly 


enjoyed, 
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SUTHERLAND (Joan) Thirsty Land. Cassell. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The author has written a novel which Stands out 
well above the average for its charaéterisation, its 
carefully drawn background of Indian and English 
country life and also for the rounding-off of a well- 
laid plot. Leon Carson and his brother, Rupert—the 
one a doctor, the other a Distri€t Officer on the North 
West Frontier —both come home to England and fall 
in love with the same woman. Tragedy is near at 
hand but life has to go on and the solution comes in a 
natural and satisfactory manner. 


Vickers (Roy) The Life Between. Jenkins, 
7s. 6d. net. 
Mrs. Marley salutes Lilian as “‘a very great lady 


when she decides to keep her marriage to Philip Matley 
secret because it turns out to be bigamous. The pair 
then go through heartrending experiences to keep 
the truth from Philip’s wife, Alicia, and from Eric 
Brixham, known as Brick, who marries Lilian. Even- 
tually the tangle is Straightened out and pain and 
misery give way to happiness. 


Vivian (Francis) The 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 
Murders in the peaceful Vale of Locksley set 
Inspeétor Frecklehurst on a long and exciting criminal 
hunt in which he personally has some dangerous 
experiences. His suspeéts have only flimsy alibis and 
his work is complicated by a number of obStacles, but 
in the end he frees the lovely valley of its sinister and 
criminal influences. 


Wetts (Carolyn) The Missing Link. A 
Fleming Stone Detective Novel. Lippincott. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Peter Tolman has a craze for eating peach kernels 
so that when he dies of too much Prussic acid there 
is good scope for believing that he has committed 
suicide, or that his death is accidental. But Fleming 
Stone is on the spot and has quite other ideas, which 
in the end he finds to have been thoroughly justified. 


JUVENILE. 


Cotiter (Madeleine) The Little Wooden 
Heads, and other Stories. Illus. by Evelyn 
Simpson. Pitman. 2s. 6d. net. 

Quaint little tales for very small people. Some 
unusual characters are introduced in The Lawn that 
Wanted to Grow Dandelions, The Whizz that went 
Faster in Nonsense Land, and The Welsh Rabbits. 
MonypEnny (Kathleen) The Kites that Flew 

into the Moon, and other Chinese Stories. 


Arrow of Death. 


Illus. by Kathleen M. Blair. Pitman. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Charming little tales bringing to very small 

children the magic of the East. Many of are 


traditional Chinese fairy tales. 
PoLKINGHORNE (R. K.) and (M. I. R.) A 
World of Sounds. Illus. University of 
London Press. 3s. 6d. net. 
Stories about familiar thin, 
hears around him in everyday life. 


the child sees and 
Several of them 
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are suitable for plays. 
and their sounds follow each story, thus making the 
sounds the child hears a basis for speech training. 


Rhymes and suggeSted letters 


Porrer (F. F.) and Cooper (Harold) The 
Adventures of Kwaku. Ashanti Folk 
Tales. Illus. by Elizabeth Quayle. Pitman. 
2s. 6d. net. 


A colle&tion of Ashanti folk tales relating the 
adventures of the amusing rascal Kwaku Anansi. 
There is a coloured frontispiece and the black and 
white drawings and the large clear type make it an 
attractive book for children from about 6 to 14. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BLACKWELL, Catalogue No. 422, Modern Philos- 
ophy. Catalo No. 423, English and Foreign 
Books prin before 1800. Catalo No. 425, 
Greek and Latin Classics—BULLETIN of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, May, 1938.—DISCOVERY, 
May, 1938.—THE LIBRARIAN, May, 1938.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, April, May, 
1938.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, April 15th, 
May 15th, 1938—MEDICINE, May, 1938.— 
MORE BOOKS, Bulletin of the Boston Public 
Library, May, 1938.—THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
REVIEW, Easter Term, 1938.—WILSON BULLETIN, 
May, 1938. 


Correspondence 
21st May, 1938. 
The Editor, THe Lisrary Worvp. 


Sir, 
SHOP LIBRARIES AND THE ETHICS OF 
ERATOSTHENES. 
Eratosthenes asks: “What motive 


prompted” me to write my letter? He 
knows. He followed Robert Johnson’s attack 
by accusing shop librarians of issuing “ the 
most utter drivel, bad for their readers physi- 
cally, mentally, and spiritually.” To save him 
from the consequences of his own rashness I 
asked for the names of“ twenty-five or thirty 
authors, commonly sent out from shop 
libraries, which are so¢ commonly sent out 
from public libraries.” 


He won't disclose them because he ts 
afraid of being libellous. But if a militant shop 
librarian asks for examples of the “ most utter 
drivel” is Eratosthenes to cry ?—“ Please, I 
can’t, I might be sued for libel.” The shop 
librarian will retort: “‘ You charge me with 
corrupting readers ‘ physically, mentally and 
spiritually.’ Prove your charge, or, in common 


decency, withdraw it.” Eratosthenes is brought 
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down as easily as a sitting bird. Who killed 
Cock Robin? I, said the sparrow, with my 
bow and arrow. And if the sparrow draws 
his bow again and asks us: “ What sort of 
fiction are public libraries issuing?” ‘ie will 
bring down “ Robin ” Johnson as well. 


Eratosthenes has sent me a list of fifty-nine 
novelists whose works he saw in a shop 
library window. Twenty of them have been 
admitted, no doubt after careful examination, 
to his blameless shelves. If these twenty 
books are not “bad” for public library 
readers they can’t be “bad” for shop library 
readers. Of the remaining authors thirty-six 
are in several lists published by specialist 
tradesmen who supply public libraries. Would 
they be included time after time (as they are) 
were public librarians not buying them ? 
I cannot think so. It follows that out of the 
fifty-nine authors in this shop library only 
three are not to be found in public libraries. 
From my own observation I know that in 
many public libraries the novels are not of a 
higher standard than those in shop libraries. 
Lately, under the spur of competition, greater 
quantities of ‘the most utter drivel” have 
been bought, especially in the smaller towns. 
Whether this “ drivel” is “ bad” for readers 
physically, mentally, and spiritually” I can’t 
say; but clearly if ‘ bad” it isn’t any better 
because public librarians supply it. 

To my amusement Eratosthenes pleads that 
we entered the field before shop librarians, 
who, he says, are treading on our toes, not 
we on theirs. The question whose toes are 
uppermost doesn’t weaken my argument, 
which is that our toes ought to be clear of 
theirs. And if we are not clear how does it 
help us to cry: “ That rascal over the way is 
taking my business from me. I Started to 
send out books which are ‘ bad, physically 
mentally and spiritually,’ half a century before 
he came here.” 


Were Eratosthenes a ladies’ costumier, and 
a rival opened a shop next door, what would 
he do? Would he sit down in his shop, end 
the drought with his tears, and cry: “I was 
here first”? No. If he sells high-class 
frocks, and his rival sells cheap frocks, he 
continues exactly as before, except that he 
specialises more and more in the frocks his 
customers want. He doesn’t in a panic stock 
guinea-a-time gowns, for, if he did, he would 
drive away his own customers, who come to 
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him because he sells just what they want. 
On the other hand, what does he do if he, a 
cheap costumier, is threatened by another 
cheap costumier? He beats his rival by 
superior business ability and salesmanship. 
He can do nothing else. 


Now consider the parallel. If Erathosthenes 
is doing his proper work as a public librarian, 
the competition of a shop librarian does not 
touch him, and he carries on exaétly as before, 
except that he specialises more and more in 
high-class books. There the parallel ceases, 
for if he runs a fiction-shop and the shop 
librarian’s competition is hurting him, he can’t 
beat his rival. He is helpless. No public 
authority, for any length of time, will give 
him public money to send out “ drivel.” 
And Eratosthenes himself is the last person 
on earth to prostitute librarianship by issuing 
“the most utter drivel, bad for readers 
physically, mentally and spiritually,” even for 
the temporary purpose of worsting a rival. 


Eratosthenes is better employed per- 
suading his brother librarians to raise their 
Standards of selection than in attacking shop 
librarians. As I have said before, the coming 
of the shop library is an opportunity to develop 
our work on its professional, instead of on its 
counter-jumping side. Now that the reader of 
light fiction has ceased his pressure on us to 
provide “the most utter drivel” and has 
retreated to the shop library, we may transfer 
our classic novels to literature, and diminish 
our purchases of novels more and more until 
we supply only those which have won notice 
in histories of modern literature. With the 
money so saved we may develop our neglected 
scientific, technical, sociological, historical, 
biographical and reference sections. 


No doubt finding himself in a difficult 
position, Eratosthenes tries to lead me into a 
general discussion of the fiction question. 1 
don’t intend to follow him far. But I would 
like to ask this question: Has he observed 
the distinétion between what I call novels 
which are written, or (as | prefer to say, if I can 
do without exaggeration) created, and 
novels which are manufactured? Most of the 
former are reviewed; the latter are seldom 
reviewed in critical journals with a reputation 
to lose. The distinétion is not absolute, but 
nevertheless is useful to librarians. If librarians 
sele& carefully only from those novels which 
are reviewed in good journals none of the 
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works of Eratosthenes’ thirty-six authors will 
be bought. 


And here is another question for him: We 
try to select only the best technical or historical 
books: why then should we not choose the 
best novels? If a librarian works hard to 
discover the best books in sociology he is 
doing his duty. But if he sets out to find the 
best novels he is accused of being narrow, 
bigoted. Why? Why are we to tolerate a 
lower Standard in fiction than in other classes ? 
I have never read an answer to this question. 


On the fiction question wise words have 
been written by Sir Frederic Kenyon: “ It is 
terribly easy to slip into the habit of reading 
only the popular magazines and the lighter 
kind of fiction, and thereby to lose the power 
of appreciating the higher branches of litera- 
ture. Some pains are needed to acquire the 
taste for good literature and to appreciate its 
finer points. Such pains are not grudged 
when it is a question of assimilating the finer 
points of football or golf or cricket; why 
should it be grudged or thought useless when 
it is a question of reading? No one doubts 
that you enjoy a game better when you have 
learnt to play it well and to appreciate its 
niceties. Why should anyone doubt that the 
same applies to reading, and that a higher and 
more valuable pleasure may be obtained when 
the taste for good literature has been acquired 
than from following the easier paths of sensa- 
tional fiction” To this passage I add the 
following from the last report of the Sheffield 
Public Libraries: “ It may be that those who 
decry the issue of fiction believe that public 
libraries issue oniy the most popular type. A 
test of this was recently made in the Central 
Lending Library. All the fiction stock was 
divided into two groups: 1, Classic and 
Standard literature; 2, Semi-standard and 
popular; and a test of issues was made on 
this basis. No less than 41.38 per cent. of the 
fiction issued from this library was found to 
be in the first group.” Why should we worry 
about shop libraries when over 41 per cent. 
of the novels issued from a public library in an 
industrial city are “classic and Standard ” ? 
Now that we have the opportunity, I see no 
reason why we should not raise the figure from 
41 to 100. 


Public Libraries, 
Edinburgh. 


Yours, etc., 


Ernest A. SAVAGE. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


AND THE ADOLESCENT 


By Eric Leyianp, P.L.A. (Branch Librarian, Chingford). With an Introduéion 
by G. E. Rogsucs, F.L.A. (Borough Librarian, Walthamstow). Demy $8vo, 
cloth, pp. x. 204, 10s. 6d. net. 


Scope of the Work. 


This work deals with the importance of idering the adolescent 
as a separate class of borrower deserving special provision. It rapidly surveys 
the various factors that influence the growing youngsters and considers in 
detail the differences between them and the younger children. 

The alternative methods open to the Public Librarian who wishes to 
make special provision for those between the ages of fourteen and seventeen 
are discussed, and there are two chapters on the separate “‘ Intermediate ” 

t and its routine. The manner in which psychological traits 
must affect library provision is emphasised throughout, and the work is 
definitely intended for the, praétising librazian. 

The question of finance is fully considered, and praétical su i 
with regard to this important matter are included. Book-sele&tion is dealt 
with more from the practical point of view than the theoretical, and a Subjeé& 
List of 2,000 books suitable to the age is included in an Appendix. 


The chapter on Classification includes a simplified scheme intended to 
provide the adolescent borrowers with more advanced training, and the 
problem of cataloguing is also fully considered. Both these chapters include 
suggestions for explanatory pamphlets for the use of borrowers. Notes 
for a series of talks on the library which have been selected from those most 
successfully used by the author form a second Appendix. 


Contents. 


The Problem—the Chila and the Adolescent. Children’s Library. Cataloguing methods 
The Psychology of the Adolescent. How it suitable to the age. 

must ae Library Provision. Talks and Le&tures. Within the Library and the 
The Alternatives. Provision within the Child- School. Methods of interesting adolescents. 

ten’s Library. Within the Adult Lending Routine of le@ures. 

Library. The separate ‘‘ Intermediate” Exhibitions and displays. Suitable methods for 


Departmen. older children. 

The “Intermediate” Department in detail. The Intermediate Librarian. For any librarian 
Purnishing and equipment. Financial dealing with adolescents. talents 
considerations. Book-duplication. Routine uired. 
and administration. Notes for Talks. These deal with Books and 

Book Seleftion for Adolescent borrowers. Reading, Library methods, etc. 
Praétical aspeéts. The necessity to attraét Subje& List of Books suitable for Adolescents. 
youngsters to the library. Not including Standard works that any 

Classification and Cataloguing. A _ simpli librarian naturally include. Contains 


decimal scheme intended to advance the a majority of works either published or 
adolescent a few Steps farther than the revised in the last few years. 
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